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ABSTEACT 

Of the more than 2 million Spanish-surnamed students 
enrolled in the public elementary and secondary schools, more than 
70% are located in the five Southwestern states of Arizona, 
California r Colorado , New Mexico, and Texas, and of these more than 
95* are Mexican Americans. However, in all five Southwestern states 
the propcrticn of Chicano students to Anglo students decreases at 
every level, due mainly to the higher attrition and dropout rate for 
Chicanos than for Anglos- Two key resources are recommended to those 
interested in understanding the Chicano experience in schools. First 
is Thomas Carter "s "Mexican Americans in School: A History of 
Educational Neglect," and the second is a set of six reports 
published between 1970 and 1974 by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Eights. Four other publications are briefly noted in this paper. 
Besults of research in the literature are discussed in the areas of 
achievement, self concept, aspirations, and bilingual/ticult ural 
education of Chicanos, The basic conclusion reached is that the 
literature available is minimal, inferior in quantity and quality, 
and falls far short of providing a basis for comprehensive assessment 
of the problems in Chicano education cr a basis for formulation of 
policies to ameliorate these problems. (AN) 



* Eeprod uctions supplied by EDES are the best tiiat can be made ^ 

* from the original document. ' 
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TllE SETTING 

Well over two million Spanish-surnamed students are enrolled in the 
public elementary and secondary schools of the continental United States,''' 
More than 70 percent of these pupils are located in the five Southwestern 
(borderland) states of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 
The overwhelming majority (over 95 percent) of Spanish-surnamed students in 
these borderland states are Mexican Americans. 

It is estimated that over eight million students attend elementary and 

secondary schools in the Southwest (see Table 1), Seventeen percent of 

2 

these students are Mexican American, Of these Chicane students, over 80 
percent are enrolled in two U.S .-Mexico borderland states, California and 
Texas, Almost 50 percent are found in California alone. 

(Table 1 about here) 

Figure 1 presents the primary concentrations of Chicano students in 
the Southwest, In Arizona and Texas, in particular, the concentration of 
Mexican^Anierican pupils is literally a U.S. -Mexico borderland phenomenon. 
In Texas, approximately two-thirds of the total Jhicano enrollment in the 
state is located along the Mexican border. In Arizona, 55 percent of the 
Chicano students are located in the southern part of the state along the 
border- In the other states Mexican American students are somev/hat more 
widely dispersed although major concentn^nions are found in urban centers 
(e.g,, Los Angeles, San Jose, Denver, Pueblo, Albuquerque), 

(Figure 1 about here) 

In all five Southwestern States the proportion of Chicano students 
decreases at every level; from elementary through secondary enrollments. 
Table 2 presents the overall enrollment breakdo\vTis for the Southwest, As 
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we can see, the proportion o£ IIe>:lcan-i\nierican enroliment ducreaaus from 
18.6 percent at the eJomentary grades to 16 percent at the junior high 
level to 14,8 percent at the senior high level, Hole that the lilack 
enrollment also decreases the higher one moves in the educational system. 
Although the data are net presented in this table the same pattern holds 
for Native Americana in the borderlands. On the other hand, the proportion 
of Anglo enrollment increases at every level, 68,8 percent to 71,6 percent 
to 75,3 percent. 

(Table 2 about here) ^ 
Three factors have been identified as having major responsibility for 
the higher proportion of Chicane students in the lower grades and the 
larger proportion of Anglo students in the upper grades: 1) higher birth- 
rates for Mexican Americans than for Anglos, thus more young Chicanes in 
the primary grades; 2) a higher rate of grade repetition for Mexican-American 
than for Anglo students, particularly in the early years of elementary 
school; and 3) a higher attrition and dropout rate for Chicanes than for 
Anglos, especially at the intermediate and secondary levels. Of these 
three factors the most significant is the higher attrition and dropout 
rates for Chicanes than for Anglos, It is in the junior and senior high 
schools that the educational system takes its most damaging toll in terms 
of numbers on minority students (Chicanes, Native Americans and Blacks) 
in the borderlands. 

The situation outlined above represents the current bleak picture of 
education in the Southwest and although it is a well known and accepted 
fact that the Chicane (and Native American) experience in schools is 
problematic on various dimensions (e,g,, language, culture, socioeconomic 
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atatus), relatively little iCi;GarcU exists in this area. As will bcconie 
apparent upon reading this essay, the Chicano e>:j)crience in education has 
not been totally ignored, but there still exists conHidorablo room for 
improvement . 

KEY RESOURCES 

There are two pieces of v;ork v;hich are essential to anyone interested 
in understanding the Chicano experience in schools. The first is Thomas 
Carter's Mexican iVinericans in School: A History of Educational Neglect 
published in 1970. The second is a set of six reports published betv/een 1970 
and 1974 by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights and which are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents in VJashington, D.C. Both of these 
materials are important resources for teachers, researchers and anyone 
else interested in this topic. 

Carter's book is by far the best text dealing \d.th this topic. It's 
the best not only because of the content and quality, but also through 
default. That is, there really aren't any other books competing, making 
it one of a kind. In any case, I highly recommend this text. Carter, a 
sociologist, discusses a wide range of topics and covers them thoroughly. 
Discussions of problematic issues are related to the existing research. 
For example, topics analyzed include: the academic achievement of Chicano 
vs. other groups, the effects of bilingualism on educational performance, 
self ^concept , poverty, segregation, cultural factors, failure of the schools 
as opposed to failure of the culture, intellectual capacity, and other 
related issues. Carter's book is useful at various levels: high school, 
college, (both undergraduate and graduate courses, specifically teacher 
training courses), research, and in general to anyon interested in learning 
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about this ethnic group eMperiencc wi th the aducat lonal .MYHt:cnii. Cartar 
presents the material In a style easily understantlahle to newcoiacirs , yet 
relating the is£3ucs to research in a manner interesting to advanced students. 

The six reports publiL.h.ed between 1970 and 1974 are tlie result oC an 
extensive five-year Mexican American Education Study directed and executed 
by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. This series of reports offers, by 
far, the most comprehensive assessment of the nature and extent of 
opportunities available to Chicane students in the public schools of the 
borderlands • 

Eacli of the six reports examines a different aspect of the Chicane 
experience in education in the Southwest. Briefly, the first, Ethnic 
Isola tion of Mexican Americans in the Public Schools of the Southwe st, 
studies the extent to which Chicane students experience segregation in 
schools, and the low representation of Chicanes as teachers, school 
administrators, and school board members. The Jommission concludes that: 
1) Chicane students are isolated by school districts and within districts 
by scliools, 2) Chicanes are underrepresented at every level of administration 
(school, district, board of education); and 3) most Chicane staff are found 
in predominantely Chicane schools or districts. Similar findings were 
reported by Espinosa and Garcia (1976) in a recent study of the State of 
California. 

The second report, The Unfinished Educ a tion: Outcomes for Minorities 
in the Five Southwestern States , documents the failure of schools to 
educate Chicane and other minority students, as evidenced by reading 
achievement levels, drop-out rates, grade repetition, "overageness," and 
participation in extracurricular activities. The researchers found that, 
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minorlty r.tuclcntH In the Mnu Cliwunf. - MuKlcan AmarlcnnH, 
blackn," Amiu-icmi Indlimfi ~ do not obUaLn Uhu buiiuPiUn 
o£ public educaUion aU a rate oqiifil to UlinU o£ tha.Ir 
Anglo clasHmaCea. This Ih trup. refiarcllGHa of Uhu 
measure o£ school achievement used (p. U) . 

The third report, the Excluded_Atudeiaj_^^ 
Mexican Ame ricans, in_tliiLS(Hyu^^_t_> examines the practices o£ schoola in 
dealing with the unique lingnistir and cultural characteristics o£ Chicano 
students. The Commission finds that schools use various "exclusionary 
practices" which deny Chicano students use of the Spanish language, pride 
in their ethnic heritage, and the direct support of their co.:munity. 

The fourth report, Mpvn rnn American Education i n Tex as: A Function 
o£ Wealth , ci .scribes ways in which the school finance system in Texas works 
to the detriment of districts in which Chicano students are concentrated. 
The basic finding is that the amount of ^oney spent to educate Chicano 
students is three-fifths that spent in the education of Anglo pupils. 

The fifth report. Tea chers and St .'entsj_ Classroom Interaction in 
r-hP schools of the Southwest, , measures the extent to which differences 
exist in the verbal interactions >f 'cnachers toward their Chicano and 
their Anglo students. The major findings of this report were also pub- 
lished in a journal article, Jackson and Cosca (1974). The Commission 
concludes that the schools are failing to involve Chicano students to the 
same extent as Anglo pupils. 

The sixth and final report of Utis series. Toward Quality Education 
forMexicanAm focuses more attention on specific problems in the 

education of Chicano students and recommends actions at various governmental 
and educational ].evels which may alL^-riate these problems. 
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Afinln, l-haao roporCn conHtltuLci the mout cuuiprohnnH ! va a\)cl oxtcnuilva 
docuinanUaUion oi: liliu Chicnno usporluncu with nchool Lin; in the Jlou Uliwont . 
If thore ia one piece oC work which HtancKs ahove al i othara, Lhia iu it. 

Other key maUerials in Uhc Bliudy of Mexicnn-Amorrican education in the 
Southweat are: Demoa (1962), Fernandez (i977), Hernando^ (1973), and WuinberR 
(1977 , chapter 11), These four publicationa offer substantial siuumarles 
and revievjs of various topics v/ithin the area of Chicanes and education 
in the borderlands;, 

ACHIEVEf-lEHT 

One area in which the research is conclusive and convincing is that of 
educational outcomes. Studies consistently find that on almost any school 
outcome variable (as measured by traditional methods) Chicane students tend 
to do less well than Anglo students. Chicanes, as a group, score lower on 
both verbal and math achievement tests, have higher dropout rates, are 
less likely to graduate from high school, and attend college in fev/er numbers. 
Also, fewer graduate from college or attend graduate and professional schools 
(e.g,. Carter, 1970; Coleman et al , , 1966; Espinosa et al,, 1975 and forth- 
coming; Fernandez et al,, 1975; Gordon et al,, 1968; Grebler, 1967; Jensen, 
1961; Manuel, 1965; Sanchez, 1932; U,S, Commission on Civil Rights, report 
//2, 1971,) 

Explanations advanced to account for these differences have tended to 
focus on the family or the culture. The family and/or the culture have been 
viewed as the ^'damaging causes" of the lower performance of Chicane students. 
These models, **f amily-is-damaging" and "culture-is-damaging , " have also been 
employed to explain differences in school outcomes betv/een Blacks and Anglos 
and between Native Americans and Anglos in the Southwest , These models 
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auLcamo d I f f uranouu aru fomul butiwoun mltldJu unci J uwur S5Kfl AniOoM. YaUi 

fiiich oxpl.anationH land Lo pur^lBC Thuno LypoM of axplann l:;lpnn wovu 

uBpociaily pvava.lnnl: in tlu; J.920'a Lo IQAO'a liuurn Cure on rauc^ and 

InUolliiianco (Vacn, 11)70). Socio loivUwil. and payuholoalcal wrltiuLVi n(: 

thin pL>rlod are Cillod wiLh asuurLjouM ol: Uhe InLolluctunl inCui:;l.or .1 Ly 

of ChicanoH (V/einbei:[.^ , 1977). It lias only boon rccenCly thai a act ol: 

litoraturc has accumulated which implicitly and explicitly queationti the 

earlier family/culture deprivation modela (e.ft., ArmatrouB, 1972; Bcvton 

and Clascn, 1971; California Gtate Department of Education, 1969; Castaneda, 

197A; Dcivis and Perr.onke, 1968; Ferndndez et al . , 1975; Galvan, 1967; 

Hernandez, 1970; Kuvlesky and Juarez, 1975; Mercer, 1971; Moreno, 1970; 

Ortega, 1971; Ramirez and Castafieda, 1974; Romano, 1968; Vasquez, 1972; 

Vogler, 1968), This recent research unequivocably demonstrates that, due 

to the language, class, and cultural biases of the measures, I.Q. tests 

are not reliable means for assessing intelligence among the Chicano population. 

Few models have been advanced in terms of structural factors (e.g., 
economic standing, quality of education, institutional discrimination, 
etc.) to explain the lower academic status of Chicanos. It is a well kiio\m 
and accepted fact that socioeconomic factors have a direct effect on educational 
outcomes and that Chicanos tend to be overrepresented in the lower strata, 
however little work has been done in analyzing these effects for Chicanos. 
Furthermore, discrimination, intentional or unintentional, affects the 
chances for success of Chicanos in the educational system. Yet, little 
attention has been given to these variables \\\ relation to Chicano students. 
In my viev;, structural explanations and research on these factors will 
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a1-l.uv;Lni::lnB ulm d ( CCpruncuH . 

SKLK-COWai'Un' AND AfJPT.RATT.ONH 
He.l.f-conucjpu .la a caminon var:(.nl).lo aHMCiei.aliud wiuli Uliu .low aoadtimlc 
fHtiaCuu oC Ghi.cnno nud NaUl.vu Amur.tcan flUiidonfn, It h\ av\\\\o([ t\\i\l Cliloano 
and Natilvo AmDricuin pup 1.1m hava lower noli; -oat uoni [\\\a\\ An|5lu aCudunUa dna 
to diHci'lmlnaliion , cultural conCllct:, and tlioir aubordi.nalie Hlatua lu thu 
larger society. However, a anarch of the literature revealn mixed Clndlnfja, 
As Ferutlndcz (1977) and llornandess (1973) have noted, the queBtlon, "Do 
Mexican-American .students have lower self-concepta thiui Anglo atudentfj?" 
remains largely unanswered. 

Numerous studies report a significant difference in the academic self- 
evaluations of Chicanes and Anglos, with Chicane students holding lower 
views of their academic abilities (e.g., Coleman et al., 1966; Firma , 
1970; Gustafson and Ov/ens, 1971; Hishiki, 1969; Mabry, 1968; Palomares, 
1968). Other studies report no significant differences in self-concept 
between the two groups (e.g., Carter, 1968; DeBlassie and Uealy, 1970; 
Dornbush et al., 1974; Larkin, 1972; Linton, 1972; Valenzuela, 1971). 

No doubt some of the variability in the findings is due to the different 
designs of the studies and to the numerous instruments used for measuring 
self-concept. Yet it is c ^ i.vable that both sets of findings are accurate. 
One can even envision studies which find that Chicane students have higher 
self-concepts than Anglos as Soares and Soares (1969) claim. That is, 
what needs to be researched in the future and in great detail are the conditions 
under which self -concepts differ for minority groups vis-a-vis the dominant 
group. V/hat environmental factors account for the different findings? 
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(-0 cllflapinj^r? PinM:lRM' ^.nrlv lii hmucIpiI bul'dVM t^huM^^ ami miuMi f|iii.iMr imui nuiy 

nnnwurod. Thin vpHPnrah In uVHPnC l y noudi-ul nlnco 1 1: in a w^^ I I-clniMiinuiU-tul 
fact uhnt Hti-ir-oonciiqn^H avo tlirdouly vulnUut Up aulilovoiuonC 

Anp Irnr. loiui Im niuil;liur vai- l/Ui tP l'\m{: luus olU-pn hcMni t Jiiki-id |:n nr<)claiiila 
achii^vcmKuU; . I(; .U\ arivuul tlwU: culuoai; loinil and ocuuipnt: l(ina t nnpl vnlMouH 

oC holU nlvuluniiH and parunUn rcuuiLt: In Ivlfthor nu^u [.vaU ton on uho part: of 
tliu HLuduai: and th:I.H molil.vat Ion , .In i:urni rofiiLl tin In hiBhor uctiluvuuujnl . 
Tliia propoH l ulon \u\h baun Bunora l ly aupportiod by roMuarch, 

In tlio case of Cbicauo 9tudenl:H in tlio bordoivLandM, Cbo f IndlniV'T aro 
fairly conHlatent , The earlier liiicraturu took for granted the "fa tallMtic" 
and "present day" orientation aspect of the Mexican-American stereotype 
and thus assumed that Chleanos had low aspirations, Research findings 
strongly challenge this belief. Although a few studies (Demos, 1962; Mabry, 
1968) report- lower aspirations for Chicane students and parents than for 
Anglos, most research, particularly the more recent work, finds no significant 
differences in level of aspirations betv/een these two ethnic groups (Anderson 
and Johnson, 1971; Johnson, 1970; Juarez and Kuvlesky, 1969; Heller, 196A). 

The latter findings are encouraging. Chicane students care about 
their schooling and they are supported in their view of school as important 
by their parents. However, we cannot place too great an emphasis on this 
one factor. It is unrealistic to believe that Mexican-American students 
will reach their high educational and occupational aspirations. The basic 
problem still remains: the large disparity between Chicane and Anglo achievement. 
Schools must find a means for preparing minority students for the professional 
careers these students aspire to. 
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HIl/lNt!UAl7lUC:U(;i:ilUAi. kducatiun 

HtiluKili^ In nn ati uiupt: tin rnlHu i:hu tiiliK^ii r uuui 1 fiulu'uvuiapiu tihlrnnn HiudMiU-H, 
111 llugunl/hi ^nrl-i-\irn I mluuaMuu cnn UmI'IuchI ^Mi , " uuUiHii.u inn In Uwn Utnunnfii^H 

tinntnuTt-nU I V wUhin (-hp rJuHHroinn v/l(-h pmphnhlM nn l^hn Ulnrury and 
t^ultura jUUHu^inCMtl wK h ( I Mn^',naHUH" (Aj^ni vMHi nnd Fu^Mutiulu;^ , 197()" 

77; 1-9) I CiUwirly ihln lypu oT InHl rnouion U\ raUwmU- nnd orjn(uU: lnl in 
Uliu udntwU- Inn ul: Max I cnn-AuUivlonn nl ndiMi^M In (:hu hiunlur UuuIh. I t linn 
boon onMmal-(ul |:liat: ahnnl: .^50 paroont of UliP Chicnno FlrMl -'fU-Hdtu\s In tUa 
HnnUliwcuU'- do nnt Mpiu\k I'lnf^l lnh an wpI.I. an thu avur/i^*^ Aufvln rirHl--t\radov 
(U,S, CoininlnnLun on Cllvl.i Rlrdd.M, 1972;IA), Fui'l;lu»i;moiHs tlhl.aano and Anivl.o 
cultucoM dirrcu' radically on variuuu d Idumoi lona , ThuM, thoru La a irunuuidnius 
nciod for bU. Ln[sua.l7bic:u Ltural educuUion/^ Yel. , blllnBual/bicultura.l education 
as currently applLud to Chicanoji (and Nat.Lvu AmcirlcauH) in th« SouthwoMt: 
la destined for failure. Let lue explain why. 

Currently there is a great deal of confusion about the goals, content 
and methods of bilingual/bicultural education. Fishman (1977:27-30) has 
identified three categories of bilingual/bicultural education — compensatory, 
enriclunent, and group maintenance. Compensatory . Programs in this area 
are geared to overcoming "diseases of the poor." The primary goal is to 
increase overall achievement by using the mother tongue (Spanish) for instruction 
until the child develops skill in the dominant language (English) to the 
point that it (English) alone can be used as the medium of instruction. 
Enr icliment . Programs of this type are most often geared for the middle 
and upper social classes. The foremost goal is to enrich the education 
(and lives) of these children by exposing them to different languages and 
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cultures. Group Maintenance . Programs in this category are geared to 
the preservation and enhancement of minority groups as such, poor or rich. 

Now, the major reason why bilingual/bicultural education in the U.S. 
and particularly in the Southwest is destined for failure is because it 
is viewed and applied in compensatory terms. The U.S. government supports 
bilingual/bicultural education for compensatory (achievement) reasons, 
not to maintain and promote cultural and group diversity. However, compensatory 
programs applied merely as transitional or remedial will not succeed in 
substantially raising the achievement of Chicane students. V/hen applied 
in this way, bilingual/bicultural education is only a ginunick with, at 
most, a short term effect. These types of programs will continue to alienate 
Mexican-American children from their home, coiiununity, and the larger society. 
Furthermore, policy makers and school administrators (as well as some 
of the advocates) currently view bilingual/bicultural education as a cure- 
all for the low academic status of Chicane students in the Southwest. 
This kind of burden will only contribute to the failure of these programs. 
It is unrealistic to believe that bilingual/bicultural education will 
amerliorate the diverse problems. There are many other factors which 
directly and indirectly contribute to this ethnic group's low success 
rate in schools (e.g., socioeconomic status, prejudice and discriraina t ion , 
power) which bilingual/bicultural education does not affect. 

Bilingual/bicultural education of the compensatory type will not 
fulfill the educational needs of students in the borderlands. Only when 
these programs have cultural maintenance and enrichment as their primary 
focus will we be assured of their success (i.e., positive -i 'ects). 
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CONCLUSIONS 



At most, what has been done in this essay represents an effort which 
explores a few facets of the Chicano experience in the educational system 
of the U,S, -Mexico borderlands. Without belaboring the issue, if one 
considers the number of publications available reflective of the Chicano 
experience in education, one might logically ( though falsely ) conclude 
that Chicanos, as a group, have not had a distinct experience in schools. 
It's a sad conimentary on the current state of the field to learn that 
the literature available to interested teachers and researchers is minimal. 
That which is available generally parallels this minority group's experience 
in the borderland schools . inferior in quantity and quality. Currently 
the published material falls far short of providing a basis for comprehensive 
assessment of the problems noted above, or a basis for formulation of 
policies to ameliorate these problems • 

In the future, more attention needs to be focused on the Chicano 
experience in education. Specifically, more and higher quality research 
is necessary, particularly regarding structural factors. We need to develop 
more powerful and humane theoretical models to study, understand and explain 
the Chicano experience in education, Chicanos have had, and continue 
to have an educational experience which is demonstrably different from 
both the majority group's experience and from the experiences of other 
minority groups , 

Finally, the problems of Chicano students run deeper than the schools. 
The educational system is only one part of a larger social system. Schools 
are not isolated units. They operate within and reflect the larger society. 
The larger society, and thus the schools, expect and accept the lower 
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level of achievement by Chicano students and therefore have not been very 
responsive to these students. We can be sure that if a large proportion 
of Anglo students were not succeeding in schools that the educational 
system would be restructured with aa utmost urgency to eradicate the problems. 
Unfortunately the larger society and the educational system do not respond 
this rapidly to the special needs of minority groups. The end to the 
problems of schooling in the borderlands is not yet in sight. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Tills estimate as well as the others in this introductory section are 
taken from pages 15-20 of ^'Ethnic Isolation of Mexican Americans in the 
Public Schools of the Southwest," Washington, D, C: Government Printing 
Office, 1971. 

2. Nearly 20 percent of the total Catholic school enrollment (elementary 
through secondary) in the Southwest is Chicano. 

3. It can also be argued that bilingual/bicultural education is just 

as necessary on the Mexican side of the U.S. -Mexico borderlands. Of course, 
the primary reasons here are internatic ' exchange and communication. 
Much of the population in border towns (t.g., Tijuana, Nogales, C. Juarez, 
Nuevo Laredo) is already bilingual due to economic necessity. The scliools 
would do well to encourage formal instruction of this type on both sides 
of the border . 
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Table 1* 



Ethnic breakdown of enrollment in the Southwest. 





Anglo 


Mexican American 


Black 


Other 




Total 




Sute 


* Percent of 


Percent of 


Percent of 


Percent of 








Number Total En* 


Number Total En- 


Number Total En- 


Number Total En- 


Number 


Percent 




rollmcnt 


rollment 


rollment 


rollment 






Calirornia 


3.323,478 74.2 


646,282 14.4 


387,978 8.7 


119,642 


2.7 


4,477,381 


100.0 


Texas 


1.617.840 64.4 


505,214 20.1 


379,813 15.1 


7.492 


0.3 


2.510.358 


100.0 


New Mexico 


142.092 52.4 


102,994 38.0 


5,658 2.1 


20,295 


7.5 


271,040 


100.0 


Arizona 


262.526 71.6 


71,748 19.6 


15,783 4.3 


16,402 


4.4 


366,459 


lOO.O 


Colorado 


425.749 82.0 


71,348 13.7 


17,797 3.4 


4,198 


0.8 


519,092 


100.0 


Southwest 


5,771.684 70.9 


1,397,586 17.2 


807.030 9.9 


168,030 


2.0 


8,144,330 


100.0 


^Source: 


p. 17, U.S. 


Commission on 


Civil Rights 


, 1971. 
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Figure 1* 

Major concentrations of Chicano students in the Souvhwest. 




Table 2* 

Number and percent of enrollment in the Southwest by school level and ethnicity, 
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Secondary 
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Ethnic Group 
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Pupils 


Anglos 


3,209,813 68.8 


1.043,391 


71.6 


1,518,480 


75.3 


5,771,684 


70.9 


Mexican Americans 


mjn 18.6 


233,106 


16.0 


297,707 


14.8 


1,397,586 


17.2 


Blacks 


490,26/1 10,5 


154,261 


10.5 


162,505 


8.1 


807,030 


9.9 


Others 


101,809 2.1 


27,060 


1.9 


39,162 


1.9 


168,030 


2.0 


TOTAL 


^1,668,660 100.0 


1,457,818 


100.0 


2,017,854 


100.0 


8,144,330 


100.0 



*Source: p. 18, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1971. 
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